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THE  REPORT 

1,  The  following  Report  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Joint  Univ^ity  Council  for 
Social  Studies,  which  owed  its  origin  in  a  large  measure  to  a  Conference  called  together 
by  the  Home  Office  in  July  1917,  to  consider  the  Training  of  Welfare  Supervisors.  This 
Council  was  formally  constituted  in  April  1918,  with  the  object  of  co-ordinating  and 
developing  the  work  of  Social  Study  Departments  in  connexion  with  the  Universities  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Membership  of  the  Council  is  ^iven  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  Report  is  twofold.  It  is  to  describe  a  significant 
recent  development  in  teaching  within  British  Universities  ;  and  it  is  to  press  this 
development  upon  the  attention  of  Government  Departments,  of  Municipahties,  of 
voluntary  associations,  and  of  all  citizens  interested  in  social  well-being. 

2.  The  movement  has  come  to  be  generally  known  in  University  circles  as  "  Social 
Study."  Like  all  terms  for  University  instruction,  this  particular  term  is  gradually 
acquiring  a  definite  meaning  from  the  actual  subjects  which  are  being  taught  in 
existing  "  Social  Study  "  courses  at  the  present  time.  Social  Study,  in  the  wide  and 
etymological  sense  of  the  term,  has,  of  course,  been  pursued  in  tihe  Universities  for 
generations,  as  a  part  or  an  aspect  of  Philosophy,  Law,  and  History  ;  and  still  more 
obviously  in  the  dmpe  of  Economics.  The  side  of  social  activity  which  is  concaxied 
with  the  form  and  functions  of  the  State  and  its  organs  has  more  recently  been  studied 
at  Univ^fiities  in  systaooatized  coarse  usually  caHed  Pditical  Science  and  Public 
Administration.  But  "  Sodal  Study/'  as  the  term  is  now  coming  to  be  used,  differs 
from  all  these  in  spirit^  in  mMetiiod,  and  in  purpose.   In  ^irit,  because  it  is  dirtinctly 
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and  continuously  conscious  of  the  close  interconnexion  of  all  the  several  sides  o!  huimn 
life  in  society.  *  In  method,  because  the  formal  instruction  is  closely  associated^ mth 
"  practical  Avork."  bv  which  is  meant  the  acquiring  of  a  first-hand  knowled^  of  ^dsting 
social  conditions  and  of  personal  experience  in  the  working  of  social  institutions.  In 
purpose,  because  it  invites  students  who  have  a  dc^ite  intention  to  devote  themselves 
to  what-  with  equal  indefiniteness,  but  equal  intelligibility— b  known  as  social  work, 
whether  as  paid  officials  of  public  bodies  or  oj^swiizations,  as  members  of  local  au- 
thorities, or  as  pnWic-spirited  citizens,  and  who  in  then  future  work  will  be  brou^t 
into  personal  touch  with  people  of  dffierent  classes  and  with  the  varied  ome  agMCiflfl 
of  a  modem  town. 

3,  By  a  Social  Study  Course  is  usually  meant  a  course  of  study  under  the  direct 
control  of,  or  in  dose  cona^on  with,  a  Univerwty,  and  containing  the  following  main 
features : 

(a)  The  course  lasts  for  at  least  one  academic  year  and  occupies  the  full 
working  time  of  the  student  during  that  year.  Some  of  the  courses  cannot  be  taken 
under  two  years ;  while  all  the  courses  are  so  phmned  that  students  without  auy 
previoos  special  qualifications  and  experience  can  take  two  years. 

(6)  The  course  consists  partly  of  attendance  at  lectures  and  tutorial  classes 
and  partly  of  practical  work  and  visits  of  observation,  about  half  the  time  bemg 
usually  devoted  to  lectures  and  study,  and  half  to  visits  of  observaticm  and  to 
actual  participation  in  practical  work.  j     •  x 

(c)  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  mtroduction  to  the 
whole  field  of  Social  Effort  and  to  provide  a  definite  preparation  both  for  pro- 
fessional and  voluntary  Social  Work. 

(d)  The  comse  is  open  to  non-matriculated  as  well  as  matriculated  students. 
A  large  number  of  the  students  have  already  had  a  considesaWe  expenence  of 
practical  Social  Work,  while  an  increasing  number  of  students  have  already  taken 
a  University  Degree  or  its  equivalent  before  beginning  ike  Social  Study  Course, 

(e)  At  the  end  of  the  course  a  Certificate  or  Diploma  or  equivalent  recognition 
ia  usually  given,  as  a  rule  by  the  University  itself.  Such  a  Certificate  or  Diploma 
is  conditional  both  upon  the  student  having  obtained  a  reasonable  standard  of 
pcofidency  in  the  examination  which  is  based  upon  the  lectures,  and  usually 
undertaken  by  eartemal  as  well  as  internal  examiners,  and  also  upon  a  satisfactory 
report  being  received  from  those  who  have  been  actually  in  charge  of  the  practical 
work  of  the^'students.  Sometimes  an  oral  examination  is  added  in  reference  to  the 
practical  work,  conducted  by  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  course,  usually 
consisting  both  of  members  of  the  University  staff  and  of  persons  experienced  in 
piactical  work* 

4.  Such  full-time  University  Social  Study  Courses,  extending  at  least  over  a 
complete  year,  are  already  in  existence  at  the  University  of  London  (Sclu)ol  of  Econo- 
mics Bedford  College,  and  King's  College  for  Women)  and  in  the  Social  Study  Schools 
coimected,  officially  or  unofficially,  with  the  Universities  of  Belfast,  Birmingham, 
Bristol ,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool  Simikr  courses  are  m  contemplation 
at  the  Universities  of  Manchester,  Armstrong  College  (Newcastle),  Sheffield,  and  the 
University  of  Wales. 

6.  In  confining  ouisdves  in  this  Bepozt  to  University  courses  for  adult  students 
prepared  to  rive  thdr  whole  time  to  study  and  training,  we  are  not  unaware  of  other 
movements  in  the  same  general  direction.  There  are,  for  instance,  a  very  considerable 
nunibex  of  lecture  and  class  courses  arranged  by  various  associations,  all  aiming  at  an 
increase  of  knowled^  of,  and  interest  in,  social  facts.  It  is  clear  that  those  are  of  great 
assistance  in  the  training  of  citizens ;  but,  as  at  present  organized,  they  provide  only  a 
limited  part  of  Social  Education  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words.  They  are  usually 
limited  in  scope ;  they  seldom  deal  with  more  than  a  single  aspect  of  a  very  complex 
•  subject,  and  that  only  theoretically  ;  and  there  is  always  a  danger  that  isolated  courses 
of  this  kind  may  ]^»duce  a  one-aided  impression  on  the  students.   It  is  perhaps  not  too 
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much  to  hope  that  such  courses  may  in  the  future  be  brought  into  rebtion  with  a 
fuller  and  more  complete  study  of  social  facts  ,   ,       ,  ^,        ^  f 

Then  again,  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  ot 
philanthropic  associations  to  arrange  special  courses  of  training,  intended  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  particular  work  with  which  they  are  concerned,  such  as  the  care  of  tte 
feeble-minded,  the  management  of  clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  and  so  on.  This  tendency 
is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  gr<owing  demand  for  Social  Education ;  but  such  courses 
of  special  instruction  can  evidently  not  take  the  place  of  the  general  education  of  social 
workers  Thev  fall  into  place  rather  as  valuable  additions  to  it,  on  a  par  with  other 
speciahzed  courses  which  may  be  introduced  towards  the  end  of  a  genial  coirae  for 
the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  to  devote  themsdves  to  particular  forma  of  social 
efEort. 

6  We  have  purposelv  excluded  from  this  Report  any  reference  to  the  part  which 
the  University  Departments  of  Social  Studies  may  pUy  in  the  future  in  the  pro%ision 
of  "  part-time  "  courses  for  men  and  women  who  are  akeady  engaged  m  social  and 
administrative  work,  and  who  are  thereby  excluded  from  giving  up  a  vear  to  a  bocia 
Study  Course,  but  who  desire  to  enlarge  their  present  equipment  of  knowledge  and 
social  experience.  Developments  on  these  lines  have  already  been  made  in  London. 
We  lecognize  the  importance  of  this  movement,  but  are  of  opuuon  that  it  should  more 
fittingly  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  Report.  ,    .    ,  ,      ^  . 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  we  desire  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  tliat 
we  do  not  regard  the  course  of  training  for  a  Social  Study  Diiiloma  or  Certificate  as  by 
itself  a  sufficient  preparation  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  higher  branches  ot  tlie 
public  service.  For  such  persons  we  regard  it  as  essential  that  they  should  go  through 
a  full  Universitv  course,  though  we  hold  that  certain  of  them  might  with  advantage 
devote  a  further'vear  to  Social  Study  and  training.  The  courses  mentioned  m  this  Rep<^ 
are  designed  either  for  post-graduate  students  or  for  men  and  women  whose  futilie  woik 
will  brina  them  into  close  personal  touch  with  people  of  different  classes,  b«t  for  whtMi 
a  fu|l  University  course  is  either  not  practicable  or,  in  some  cases,  not  dearabte. 

7  There  is  to-day  a  substantial  body  of  opinion,  amcms  those  quahfied  to  judge, 
to  the  effect  that  the  University  should  form  the  centre  of  Social  Study  for  adult  students. 
The  advantages  of  this  are  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  every  Umversity  already  con- 
tains some  provifflon  in  the  way  of  teachers  and  courses  of  lectures  which  can  be  utilized 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  some  of  the  subjects  necessary  for  a  full  course  of  bocial 
Study ;  and  the  aaastance  of  the  existing  academic  staffs  is  helpful  m  maintaimng  a 
high  standard  of  teaching  in  the  different  subjects.  In  the  second  place,  the  students 
themsrfves  gain  eno.niously  by  becoming  a  part  of  the  University,  sharing  m  the 
corporate  life  of  the  University  students,  and  obtaining  a  wider  outlook  in  consequence. 
In  the  third  place,  control  by  a  University  body  enables  different  and  sometimes  widely 
divergent  points  of  view  to" be  represented  in  the  teaching  and  class  work  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  a  safeguard  against  the  jtossible  danger  that  the  teaching  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  particular  party  or  school  of  thought.  A  further  safeguard  is 
provided  where,  as  is  the  case  at  certain  Universities,  an  Advisory  Coiimiittee  is 
attached  to  the  Department  on  which  there  sit  rejiresentatives  of  Employers'  Associa- 
tions, of  Trade  Unions,  and  of  the  various  Social  Agencies  in  the  town.  It  may 
probably  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  general  scheme  of  Social  Education,  so  far  as 
formal  instruction  is  concerned,  will  and  should  consist  in  UnivCTsity  courses  cloady 
connected  with  the  whole  work  of  the  UnivMfflty.*  But  one  all-important  proviso 
must  be  insisted  upon. 

8.  Courses  of  instruction  may  be  alti^tiier  admirable  in  themselves  and  yet  not 
suitable  to  make  up  any  very  substantial  pMt  of  the  systematic  scheme  of  Sodal  Study 

•  The  views  expresBed  above  m  not  folly  aeeeptei  by  tiie  Gkwgow  wpieeeiitativeB.  who  hold  that  scl.ooto 
of  Social  Study  eatabliahed  for  traiiiing  candidates  for  posts  not  reqniring  full  anirenaty  training  should  be  less 
under  the  coDtrol  of  the  Umversity  than  this  Eeport  would  imply.  Wliile  agreeing  that  the  lectures  should  be 
given  by  University  teacheis,  they  prefer  that  the  Certificate  should  be  given  hy^adlioc  body  on  which  other 
institutions  are  also  represented. 


we  have  in  vie*^.  Because  Social  Study  must  include  historical,  legal,  philosophical, 
economic,  and  even  j)hysiological  element^,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  suitable 
Socinl  Study  curriculum  can  be  put  togetlier  from  the  courses  in  history,  economics, 
and  the  rest  previously  existing  in  any  particular  University.  The  extent  to  which  this 
mav  ])e  possible  will  depend  upon  their  character  and  method.  Some  Universities  may 
alreadv  provide  courses  wliich,  while  not  originally  created  for  the  purpose  of  Social 
Study  in  the  narrower  sense,  may  fittingly,  with  little  or  no  adaptation  to  the  new 
need,  form  an  element  in  the  new  department.  Jn  others,  even  courses  which,  so  far 
as  their  titles  and  description  in  the  syllabus  are  concerned,  seem  to  be  available  con- 
stituents of  Social  Study,  may  in  fact,  from  the  nature  of  their  methods  or  intdlectual 
objects,  be  quite  unsuitable.  Social  Study,  as  it  is  now  conceived,  requires  that  each 
of  the  sabjeets  of  instruction  diall  be  treated  with  continual  reference  to  actual  social 
life  and  its  difficulties.  For  the  whole  aim  in  Social  Study  is  to  educate  the  citizen^s 
understanding  of  the  social  Ufe  of  which  he  is  a  part ;  to  train  and  t^  his  judgment 
in  dealing  mm  its  complexities— for  the  good  of  his  ndghbours  as  of  himself ;  to  fiimish 
him  with  a  back^^und  of  fact  and  idetd  which  shall  throw  light  on  all  his  practice  as 
an  administrator ;  to  increase  his  power  of  dealing  with  people  and  thdr  present 
dfficulties ;  and  to  inspire  him  with  faith  in  the  value  of  his  eSatta, 

9.  Who  the  teachers — ^both  men  and  women — are  to  be  by  whom  these  ideals 
are  to  be  converted  into  living  reahties  in  the  instruction  furnished  bv  the  University 
will  depend  upon  local  conditions  in  each  case.  Some  holders  of  long-established  Chairs 
will  have  the  social  point  of  view,  the  social  experience,  tlie  constant  habit  of  viewing 
their  subject  in  its  relaton  to  the  concrete  facts  of  hfe,  which  will  make  them  quite 
able  and  very  willing  to  take  a  sympathetic  part  in  the  new  movement.  Other  teachers 
will  probably  be  drawn  from  among  men  and  women  who  have  been  actively  engaged, 
as  their  chief  occupation,  in  actual  Social  Work,  and  who  can  bring  together  the  lessons 
of  their  experience  in  systematic  form.  The  personal  guidance  in  that  practical  work 
which  will  most  usefully  go  side  by  side  with  the  formal  instruction,  will  in  most  cases 
be  best  furnished  by  persons  who  are  primarily  social  "  practitioners,"  if  the  wordjoiay 
be  permitted,  and  not  primariljr  academic.  But  whoever  the  teach^  may  be,  wheth^ 
in  the  formal  instruction  or  m  the  practical  work,  we  regard  it  as  of  the  utmost 
importance  tiiat  there  dioidd  be  the  closest  posfflble  intercourse  foetwew  the  student 
and  the  tutor,  so  tibat  the  student  may  be  able  to  ia&  oyer  with  the  tutor  Ids  own 
particular  problems  and  difficulties. 

10.  The  following  subjects  are  those  normally  taught  and  regarded  as  covering 
the  field  of  the  g^exul  formal  instruction  (as  distinguished  from  the  lessons  derivable 
from  the  concurrent  practical  training  and  the  visits  of  oba^ation  {oovided  in  ocm- 
nexion  with  schools  of  Social  Study) : 

(a)  An  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  existing  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, with  particular  stress  on  the  more  recent  stages  of  their  evolution. 

{b)  A  description  of  present-day  social  and  economic  life. 

(c)  The  analysis  of  economic  facts,  together  with  an  introduction  to  methods 
of  investigation. 

{d)  'Hie  discussicm  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  social  administi-ation, 
iiichi£ng  industrial  law/ the  fimctions  and  oiigans  of  local  goveimn^t^  and  the 
working  of  voluntary  agencies. 

(e)  A  philosoplucal  statmient  imd  examination  of  social  principks,  aims,  and 
ideals. 

The  name  to  be  given  to  this  last-mentioned  subject  (whether  it  be  called  Sodal 
Philosophy,  Social  Theory,  or  Social  Psychology)  matters  little,  provided  that  it  is  clw 
that  the  intention  is  to  make  the  student  alive  to  what  is  involved  in  the  assumptions 
lying  behind  social  practice  and  the  efforts  at  reform  and  improvement. 

In  addition  to  these  general  subjects  of  study  almost  all  Universities  provide 
special  courses  of  lectures,  dealing  with  the  actual  working  ol  existing  institutions  and 
agencies  sudi  as,  e.g.  Bmployment  Exchanges,  Ho^itals,  Ghildzen's  Courts,  etc.,  giv^en. 
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as  a  rule,  by  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  actual  working  of  such  iustitutions  and 
agencies.   Such  courses  are  often  closely  linked  up  with  actual  visits  of  observation. 

11.  The  Practical  Work  naturally  presents  different  features  in  accordance  with 
the  locality  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  opportunities  in  London  differ  greatiy  fcom 
those  in,  for  instance,  liverpool  and  Edinburgh.  Speaking  broadly,  however,  in  all 
Universities  such  work  fcdls  uioder  two  nuun  heads :  Visits  oi  Observation  and  Practical 

Work  proper.  ,         ^     i_  i 

Visits  of  Observation  are  decdgned  to  give  the  students  more  than  a  text-book 
acquaintance  with  such  agencies  in  social  life  as  Municipal  Government,  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  the  Conditions  erf  Factory  Life  and  of  School  life,  the  Administration 
of  tiie  Poor  Law,  H^th  Weak  sudi  as  Hospitals,  the  Operation  of  the  Insurance  Acts, 
and  Employm^t  Problems  tiirou^  the  woddng  of  £mploymi^t  Exchanges  and 
Unemployment  Insurance. 

The  Practical  Work  aims,  in  the  first  place,  at  giving  the  student,  m  those  cases 
where  he  has  been  brought  up  in  a  different  en\aronment,  an  acquaintance  witli  normal 
workii^-cW  hfe.  This  object  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  active  co-operation  of 
working  men  and  women  and  by  the  opportunities  afforded  by  them  for  the  student 
to  be  present  at  meetings  and  discussions  of  such  bodies  as  tlie  Woi'kers"  Educational 
Association,  Adult  Schools,  and  the  Women's  Co-operative  Guild.  It  hicludes,  ui  the 
second  place,  a  training  in  administration  in  connexion  with  the  various  Social  Agennes 
of  a  town,  so  that  the  ^student  may  gain,  not  only  a  practical  experience  of  office  work, 
committee  work,  and  routine,  but  also  a  first-hand  ac(j[uaintance  with  problems  of 
relief,  of  sickness,  and  unemployment. 

We  lav  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  student  being  enabled  to  gain,  under  the  ^dance 
of  an  experienced  person,  a  living  realization  and  insight  into  the^  various  civic  and 
social  agencies  of  a  modern  town  and  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  all 
social  agencies  act  and  re-act  upon  one  another.  In  all  branches  of  social  work,  one 
of  the  great  dangers  is  that  the  woiJc  is  so  absorbing  and  so  exacting  that  the  social 
worker  fails  to  realize  its  connexion  with  other  branches  of  dvic  and  sodal  work.  This 
g^iei^I  introduction  into  the  field  of  social  eSbtt,  and  this  fiisirhwd  acquaintance  with 
the  varied  forms  of  social  activity  which  any  lai^e  town  presents,  is  as  valuable  for 
the  ftitur©  Healtii  Worker  or  Welfare  Supervisor  as  it  is  for  the  Em^oyment  Exchange 
Manager,  tibe  Continuation  School  Teacher,  or  tiiie  Factcny  Inspectott 

12.  With  regard  to  the  lectures  and  class  work,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
practical  work,  there  is  necessarily  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  and  practice  ui  regard 
to  the  ti:eatment  of  the  several  subjects  and  to  the  emphasis  laid  u])<>n  them  respectively. 
This  divergence  follows  inevitably  from  the  difference,  in  composition  ami  i)ers()nality, 
of  the  teaching  staffs  available  in  the  different  ccjitres  ;  and  it  is  not  only  inevitable, 
but,  up  to  a  point,  entirely  advantageous,  since  the  personality  and  dommant  uiterosts 
of  the  teacher  are  so  much"^more  important  than  the  contents  of  his  syllabus.  Moreover, 
the  subjects  themselves  are  not  only  very  general,  but  also  very  ditlicult  to  detine. 
There  is  no  accepted  definition  of  social  economics  or  of  social  philosophy:  perhaps 
there  never  will  be.  All  that  can  be  asked  is  that  each  teacher  should  include  those 
matters  which  he  himself  has  found  to  be  vital  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
and  the  possibilities  of  social  progress,  and  should  teach  im  subj^ects  witii  the  aim  of 
helping  students  to  be  thoughtful,  intelUgent,  and  hopeful  in  tiheir  dealing  with  social 
difficulties.  Any  standardization  of  syllabuses,  any  strict  d^nition  of  the  scope  of  the 
course,  would  be  a  disaster  and  would  destioy  the  vitality  of  the  teaching. 

13-  We  desire  to  emphamze  the  fact  that  the  education  aimed  at  is  of  a  geneanl 
ratiier  than  of  a  Sj^xkl  nature.  Frcmi  a  purely  {Hra^ical  point  of  view  the  necesffliy 
of  this  is  obvious.  The  students  who  commence  such  a  course  of  study  have  in  many 
cases  not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  branch  of  Social  or  Administrative  Work 
they  desire  ^o  take  up  in  the  future,  and  in  many  cases  their  choice  is  necessarily 
detamined  by  the  particular  kind  of  post  which  is  offered  to  them  at  the  end  of  then- 
course.  Fuitber,  the  vaxa^y  of  possible  c^MungB  is  so  great  as  to  render  specialization 
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an  impossibility.  Among  the  students  who  have  taken  such  courses  of  study  are  to  be 
found  members  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  of  Town  Councils.  Welfare  Supervisors,  Secre- 
taries of  Juvenile  Advisory  Committees,  of  Care  Committees,  and  of  Girls'  and  Boys' 
Clubs,  Trade  Union  secretaries,  and  officials  of  Friendly  Societies.  But  apart  from  such 
practical  considerations,  we  are  convinced  that  what  the  students  need  most  is  a  general 
mental  discipline  combined  with  such  a  general  introduction  as  will  serve  to  link  up 
their  future  more  specialized  work  with  the  whole  field  of  Social  Effort,  and  give  them 
some  realization  of  the  place  of  their  particular  task  in  industrial  and  social  life  in 
general. 

At  the  same  time,  we  i-ealize  that  some  specialization  is  both  desirable  and  necessary 
in  the  case  of  students  w  ho  are  definitely  preparing  for  a  particular  type  of  work,  and 
such  specialization  is  usually  best  given  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  course.  This, 
however,  raises  the  problem  of  the  proper  length  of  the  course,  to  which  aUufiion  is  made 
in  paragraph  Id. 

14.  An  important  matter  remains  for  con^deration  in  connexion  with  the  scope 
cd[  the  general  instruction.  There  is  a  wide  and  growing  body  of  opinion  which,  while 
admitting  the  necessity  of  the  subjects  hitherto  dealt  with,  insists  that  they  represent 
only  part  «rf  Hie  equipment  needed  by  the  competent  social  worker.  The  social  worker, 
it  is  urged,  is  being  taught  to  consider  the  facts  of  social  life  without  first  grasping  the 
heta  of  physical  life  ;  and  is  being  encouraged  to  deal  with  social  reform  without  adequate 
reference  to  the  physical  health  of  the  community.  In  othei-  words,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  subjects  of  physiology  and  hygiene  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
curriculum  for  all  social  students.  The  claim  rests  on  two  gi'ounds  :  first,  that  a  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  social  workers  (such  as  Health  Visitors  and  Welfare  Workers,  to 
specifv  only  two  groups)  are  engaged  in  work  which  demands  considerable  knowledge  of 
these  subjects ;  secondly,  that  every  competent  social  worker— and  every  intelligent 
citizen— needs  nowadays^a  far  fuller  knowledge  than  before  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health. 
The  foi-mer  claim  has^mtil  recently  been  met  only  in  part,  by  providing  some  or  all 
the  students  in  particular  Universities  with  short  courses  in  Hygiene,  ^® 
academic  year  now  ending  this  has  in  some  cases  been  supplemented  by  instruction  m 
Personal  Health.  The  latter  daim  has  not  yet  been  met  at  aH  nor  even  fully  con- 
sidered. It  is  quite  possible  that  those  most  interested  in  Social  Education  have 
belonged  too  OTclusivdy  to  the  sdiool  of  thought  which  consider  social  well-bein^  in 
idtation  to  moral  and  economic  health  rather  than  to  physical  health.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  one-ffldedmss  has  resulted  which  needs  to  be  corrected*  In  any  caae,  the  claim 
of  the  Hygiarist  is  too  reasonable  a  one  to  be  refused  serious  consideration  on  any  ground 
except  that  of  Hie  lAieer  impossibility  of  finding  room  in  course  for  the  siiggsstied 
subjects. 

15.  This,  however,  rafees  the  whole  question  of  the  length  of  the  course.  At 
present,  the  normal  course  extends  over  one  year ;  but  this  represents,  not  the  time 
available  for  study,  but  the  time  available  for  study  and  practical  work  combined. 
It  is  usual  to  allot  half  the  time  of  the  students  to  the  latter ;  and  no  one  questions 
the  necessity  for  much  practical  work  (at  any  rate  for  thi;  inexperienced  students). 
But  most  teachers  and  many  students  are  already  conscious  that  the  time  available 
for  study  is  much  too  short,  and  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fitting  in  an  adequate 
amount"  of  practical  work  and  observation  are  very  great.  It  is,  however,  already 
becoming  common  for  younger  students  to  devote  two  years  instead  of  one  to  the 
ordinary  certificate  course  at  a  University ;  and  modifications  in  its  requirements  are 
frequently  made  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  difficulty  of  combining  study  and  {practice 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  as,  for  instance,  by  recommending  practical  work  during  the 
long  vacation  preceding  the  year  of  study.  Clearly,  therefore,  we  are  here  very  far 
from  any  finality.  Indeed,  the  ease  in  favour  of  a  lengthening  of  the  normal  course 
from  one  to  two  years  (for  the  ordinary  stud^ts  at  least)  is  exceedingly  strong.  Such 
an  extension  of  the  course  in  the  case  of  the  average  student  to  two  years  would  have 
a  double  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  posable  to  devote  to  the  subjects 
of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  that  exfeca  care  and  attasiticHi  whidb  we  have  mm  to  be 
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desirable  and  in  the  second  place  it  would  make  it  possible  to  proxnde  a  really  satis- 
^bOTV  seneral  education  with  full  opportunities  for  specialization  during  the  second 
year,  and  with  the  introduction  of  practical  training  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  confuse 
0t  overload  the  student. 

16  So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  education  and  practical  training  of  what 
we  haVe  called  the  average  student,  by  which  we  mean  the  person  who  MS  tafc^  up 
a  Social  Training  course  with  no  previous  education  of  a  University  type  and  MUe  or 
no  previous  experience  in  practical  Social  Work.  We  must,  however,  tak<^  ^  <^ 
sideration  two  classes  of  students  in  whose  case  what  we  have       above  wiU  not  apply. 

In  the  first  place,  a  number  of  persons  of  mature  age  take  up  the  so<aal  corases 
who  have  already  had  a  wide  experience  of  practical  Social  Wodc.  In  ^i^^y 
have  worked  for  years  in  some  branch  of  Social  Work  and  wish  to  acquire  that  background 
of  Social  Theory  which  will  enable  th«ta  to  bring  into  order  and  perspective  a  mass 
of  separate  &ctB  wiih  which  they  have  previously  been  confronted.  Such  people 
require  Uttle  or  no  further  practfcd  work,  and  experience  has  shown  that  a  course 
lasting  for  one  year  devoted  ahnost  entirely  to  reading,  thmkmg,  and  lectures  is 
suffici^t  to  give  them  the  further  training  they  require. 

In  the  second  place,  a  growing  number  of  persons  who  have  already  graduated 
are  beeinnina  to  take  up  these  social  courses.  Many  of  them  have  already  taken  a 
degree  or  its  equivalent  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  come  for  a  further  year  to  one  of 
the  local  Universities.  If  their  degree  courses  have  included  any  considerable  part  ot 
the  field  of  Social  Study,  it  is  proper  to  exempt  them  from  equivalent  portions  ot  a 
•Social  Study  Curriculum ;  provided— and  on  this  condition  we  lay  stress— that  tlie 
previous  work  has  in  itself  been  of  a  suitable  character.  Where  the  previous  d^ 
courses  have  been  remote  from  Social  Study,  they  have  often  been  the  mstruments  of 
a  general  mental  training  such  as  has  enabled  graduates  to  benefit  moM  qmckly  by 
their  new  social  studies, 

17.  But  it  should  be  added  tiiat  it  is  quite  noBsible  that  a  kxge  part  of  what  is 
mcluded  in  Sodal  Study  may  in  future  be  made  the  subject-matter  of  paduating 
departmentft— Honour  Schools,  Tr^wacs,  and  the  like,  in  University  Faculties  already 
elating  or  to  be  cheated.  There  ate  tendencies  visible  in  certain  Umversities  m  this 
direction,  by  the  modification  of  existing  graduating  departments  or  by  the  creation 
<rf  new  ones.  Such  new  degree  courses,  though  not  wholly  confined  to  lectures,  readmg, 
imd  class  work,  would  not  cover  the  practical  work  which  forms  so  integral  a  part  ot  the 
existing  Social  Study  courses.  Such  a  development,  so  far  from  bemg  an  obstacle, 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  movement  with  which  this  Report  is  concerned.  By 
omitting  certain  of  the  lectures,  it  would  be  possible  for  such  graduates  durmg  one 
academic  year  after  their  graduation  to  reap  the  fullest  benefit  both  from  the  formal 
instruction  and  from  the  practical  work  provided  in  the  existing  Social  Study  coui^ses 
together  with  such  specialized  instruction  as  may  be  needed.  We  welcome  such  a 
development,  and  what  we  say  below  as  to  the  recognition  of  Social  Study  Certificates 
applies  a  fortiori  to  such  graduates ;  though  we  recognize  that  for  some  tune  to  come 
the  larger  body  of  social  students  will  not  be  of  this  class. 

18.  We  v^itare  to  think  that  the  movement  within  the  Universities  of  the  country 
which  we  have  thus  outlined  is  one  which  ought  to  attract  the  attaition  of  all  those 
who  can  exercise  anv  infiuence  upon  the  staflSng  of  the  public  s@rviee«^  the  years 
before  the  war  there  had  been  a  rmpid  and  remarkable  growtit  ot  pubhc  departamrfB 
concerned  with  social  well-being*  We  need  only  refer  to  such  new  departaients  as  the 
Employment  Exchanges  and  the  Trade  Boards'  Sickness  aad  Unraiployment  Insurance, 
and  OW  Am  Pensions ;  and  to  the  developments  in  ttie  wo*  of  Educational  Au- 
thorities involved  in  the  Medical  Care  and  Industrial  Aft«r  Care  of  Children.  After 
the  war  the  ta^  thus  undertaken  will  need  to  be  discharged  on  an  even  larger  scale. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  many  large  and  pressing  problems  which  are  suggested 
by  the  very  mention  of  Industrial  Reconstruction,  of  Public  Health,  and  of  Contmuation 
Schools.   We  bdSeve  that  the        has  C(Hoe  when  the  whole  subidct  of  the  staffing  of 
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tiiese  services,  both  national  and  municipal,  should  be  cbnsidered  afiesh.  Mere  exami- 
nation in  the  conventional  subjects  will  not  suffice  to  ensure  reasonable  competency, 
intelligence,  and  interest  on  the  part  of  those  appointed.  Appointment  without 
examination  or  some  equivalent  test  opens  the  door  to  corruption  and  jobbery.  We 
do  not  ai^e  that  Social  Study  Certificates  given  by  Universities  should  of  themselves 
be  regiuded  as  a  sufficient  qiialification  for  any  appointment,  though  it  would  seem 
eminently  reasonable  to  treat  them  as  preliminary  evidence,  for  what  they  are  worth, 
of  suitability  for  the  duties  involved.  But  we  do  hold  that  the  several  authorities  might 
well  take  cognisance  of  the  Social  Study  movement ;  and  that  they  should  frame  their 
requirements  of  admission  into  the  public  service  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  the 
country  such  benefits  as  the  Social  Study  movement  would  seem  capable  of  rendering. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

W.  ASHLEY,  Chakman. 

J.  8t,  G.  Heath,  Eon.  8ec. 
J«2y  1918 
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